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crises are dangerous—lor all. 
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iioI . only in Cuba 11, but.in Inaocnina 19&4» Queiuoy t>l>> Qucnoy .bb: • 

vt , vert; clOeor to major .violence than puoXio realized .at lim.;, aua 
closer tniui cuen«y anticipated. 


(Why hadn't 

ten: because.'opponent * a action seomod iuiprobiibl^^^?4i|js~ r 

• J V ?>1;{fr^ 

re spouse P seemeu. "obvious" to us. "v/hy hadn t , i t ■ - f 

• ■ - ■ : ' 


Y,uy? ■ And why didn't opponent 'an ticipateV 
<A ] i lioiputed? often 
because our own re 

to opponent?) . • : 

V/iiy is it surprising.‘to opponent that it is dangerous- to v 
produce a huiailiating surprise for us? Because they overcstimate^^^. 
i' acidity to produce a fait accompli; underestimate our' anility ' 
move fost and violently wnen motivateu to do so by the wxiditions,-^^;^ 
taoy nave created? As if speed of victim's response, and decisiveness •$! 

; wore independent of the nature of the "proulem" presented and the- '‘fyiA 
Sway it arose; a^^ressor may have extrapolated from victim a bthdvipi‘;<j,j^ 
in situations Wat threatened or reduced his national secuil l,y ^ut.,gig|' 

| ' ’’•* ' *• ■*?*** • * y-V*4»-'* i, vjj? 

did not in fact create the precise sorts of pressures that the 
a res'aor's action does (no political pressure, no deception, no 
puolio commitment. Aggressor has wron& theory 

Is key to unexpected behavior, the linkage of national 
personal crisis? Ike's acceptance oi responsibility for ?;.»■ 

((If summit were to be sunk by K anyways suppose Ike had jk^*$jljP||r 
disci aimed responsibility for U-2, as K had proposed?))' 

If laits accompli were tried Only when they were almost sure'.'tOyWO ^j^ |; 
tney would not be so productive of crisis, .so dan^erousp a ^oodHheor^ 
of the fait accompli£ 6 p ro uu 8 eore of them, but avoid the^iuos 
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dangerous ones. It would-also alert victim, reduce opportunities 
for successful ones. 
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Cuba and Suez: Suez was/Cuba if wo had waited, announced; then )^|j| 
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acted. 
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„ , „ n r«f*ont outsider; lot mo try to exploit taut, . •;.- 

1 come to prouxoiu uu more rouuily available to one 
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,r eio* nut ctill not a small, subset. 
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outsider" ana be sell-conscious . 

Educating Crl ois 

Vdmt is the "oriole decision-making. community"? 
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If U includes all those Vho)«Ut. .a.oi.ion.- timeygg 

irtu», lot us soy, of the ."events 1«4*« P rt in enemy decisions, 
areitrnry put-off, which mi*ht oo».»oe With 
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parochialism, in perspective ana Kjiowxou^u •%;>$' 

actions, Ignorance of truejmot niotory ana knowledge OX iui..o pua.t||g 
history (from uncleared‘departmental experience supplements*! by j;.V ; 
uowapaporn, official accounts and histories). • > ..." 


arbitrary put-off, which might J^hat do or may significant* 

or certain political or technical events) that do or y - ^ 

influence the presidents choice of then th J 

Vei me implementation or ^at To to’ say,' all those f 

community ia veiy laige* 1 effectively ’’decisive, ultimate,®^ 

^er^^ii-^cLfnffo^^nts^ru-fLtnoaty, l^tloo^. 

S£SXS£ ’aJJoctlSoVoH?’ information Kmsi^nt ,or thejf 
flow if implimKRiHixaH information to tnose who must implement the 
president's decision, eto., then it is very iartie. \v‘ r: 

it a iSild H tnenincJLude i those who influence the process of colloction^ | 
of ix data from the ouuside world—the priorities, means or collecbio^ 

scneuules, constraints, transmission—and its u^etibior ^^^ 

and ijitormeaiate processing, reporting, analysis, mterp 
before it reaches the President; and those who answer questions about 
status of forces^ system capaUiities, alternative modes of behavior^ 
and their poeeible consequences; ana those who draw the i reax er^ 
attention to relevant national aoale,. political oonalueratione, 

. dangers, costs,.* ' • • < • • rj. A 

An even greater number'of people in etaifs "*“ 

■i in the process, but in ways that can be monitored and aodiiisd or 
reversed within the time-frame of the crisis-process oy su ^ 
or colleagues or other units; but those who make genuine, lrieversig|| &! 
cnoices that affect the way in which alternatives and prooauxli Ues^j^ 
and "positions" are presented to the President for his judgment,,and;^^ 
decision are still a very large uouy., 

For each of these deciders, his preconceptions, model, informattd& 
ifneriftucfl. ■nersonal aoals and view of larger problems anu g0.ils,.„ y-y 


prepared iiidividuals optimally to meet opecili- - - - - 
are there likely to be systematic failings ax that aro mp ^ ^ 

and remediable, that would t»e relevant to a range I 1 

iQilfl o -.rl V • ■ ' ■■ ';v' v 'r - 7 - •. -•. • 

yeKXkxlnxaamsxdsgxaaxxa^AJihRyxwikiAaJtlx • f .vi.!^V 

parochialism, in .perspective and knowleago of current mu- 
u,a. Tx/nnrftf.nft of true tmut llistOrY aiid knowledge OX iui.,U pUS.t^:^ 
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bo now Insiders do well enough; loam enough, i'aot enough? And* 
ao tnuy avoid leurnixig sume seriouoly wrong lessons (as wall no some./ 
right on an) .irom tneir early, iooiatod experiences? 
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, A combination of unlearning und education may be . valuaolo , to:, 
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new Insiders , including those who have broad •.accens^p,^l^;-^Mi 
information <>< (the Presidential Group):’ 

2) Tooted Insiders, whose 1 experience is still narrow/, (after 2-4.year^ 

. . s 

j) Mature Insiders, whose past experience is warped by departmental/!^* 


oounaaries. 
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'This includes nearly everybody, evenwith clearances 
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4) High-level Insiders who know what can happen and how things 
happen but not why they happen as they do, wny patterns recur, 
now patterns might be changed; comparison and analysis of 
experience, or criticism of their own "theories." '.The ci 
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. of porople wno share their universe of discourse is truly 
small, ana inbred; they can learn wrong lessons not' for lack 
of information, experience, perspective or intelligence, but 
just irom lack of discussion ana criticism. This is not, like 
us perhaps in the above cases, something that .can be remeuied • DyV/^/^pi 
lessons at the start of their term.)) ‘ ' •’ K ••v>, ’1 W&ftf 

■ . , • . 0$ i ' ' ’ " r< . , 
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but lessons—that are not merely more wrong , misleading lessons—./ 
can only be prepared by those who have sufficient clearance and ' 
sufficient access to interdepartmental data, studies and perspectives../ 

. i * . ' .y, * ’■ ; *y[- fVi/i 

• and.exiough time to repair the critical gaps in their own experience.'^ 
and Knowledge—wnich are inevitable, since there is no sd. adequate 
education available for.this teaching job as yet (except a term 
or two as President,^o.r..;,perhaps-Special Asst, for WSA). 
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e.g. , one must be aware'.of tne crucial role in crises of tnose 
wnose job is to provide fast, precise, unequivocal, iiighly 
focussed information relevant to the 
i.e., 
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he urgent neeas of tne President. 
information on outside world; and role of organizations,and 
individuals who influence that process. r ‘ 

Knolwedge of SI alone is inadequate, eveiuaisleauing; for/'that 
is (is it not?) relatively passive, uncontrolled in rate and output ;: §M 
oi useful info, involving little risk or interaction with enemy, ■ 
requiring little decision-making or difficult -to-coneeal actiw 1 ty, 
or occasion for "incidents"/ auu protests; process of producing V 
aces not involve high-level decision-makers, or interact with 
crisis-process. "“'i: " v';-''’*'-/' v .!:> 

It is the"active" part of the intelligence collection process 
tnat is least appreciated by .Outsider and' that forms central part 
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Here is where a Hew insider could profit from knowing how 
problems have arisen before, how alternatives looked in past, actualf% 
consequences of onoices^relevant considerations, * past enemy tactics®' 
tuia a^uucy’ biaaese’^ 
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'. anu the threat of violence. ; At once, conflicts that can ^ ■ 

V risks that are now *“£i° x * it demonstrated that the threat-^ 

exploue into nuclear .* !. . • attendant • threat of explosion, could 

of such a conflict, with i„ There was no doubt in anyone s mind 

achieve important national ends^ fc0 be tolerable at all 

that if the risks of »^ch_ taotic controlled as wisely and;^g-||A 

only be because those srxs ., with the beef information .and-the|^ 

effectively as POSBiole,. by those with 

broadest responsibility., ; ■ j • • ^ MmflnflMtHli enV- because. 
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Possiblo patternsi 
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1. l'or preparatory opponents' actions to load to exaggerated reports' o£j 
specific, obnorvablo activity that will bo disproved by photon, wth tlio 
off acts that: a) the so reports ore 'discredited and essentially ignored 
alternative explanations.not being adequately oxplorod ("Where 'thorc?s. nd 
fire f alter all, there's no real smdjo. M ) b) Later, correct roport3, 
similar appoarance .are regarded as implausible, ■ ' : f “. ; ; "^r^V^’C^V 

Basis for the early'exaggeration» sourde3 may report inferences, 1 ’ . T 
predictions, rumors, as,concrote, observed activities, in specific locations -M 
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Questions , 

Under wlwfct circumstances would X not have 
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i # Under wliAt circumstances would X not hav 
3 ^,:y w uid have prevented it from arising at all? 

wSkiv-' "I Under what circumstances does it make s 
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.ave been a "crisis"? what 
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' crisis or a "prolonged crisis?" 
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•.) action looms for a long time?#. 


m$Z>- 2 . In retrospect, how 

' )44 have gone .wrong? ‘<What 

M^gf's.-K current interpretations of^tho^situal 

■ " j m«eh bottor? . 

| 1 3 . Wl,,it oro wnys of ocorinc «3 crisis porfomnneo? Hhat waya ore 

sctMllymsod? i.e., what, aro Individuals' criteria of ouccoso or V'f y v t^ 
failure? What are .differences among these} how do difioiences affect .. .v. 

' behavior? What is seen at time as possible losses or benefits, wut lator? , • 


! Vv!\' ; \ Vv ,>• 


# 4 ^. richness of detail and background—and aak the people who actually nryti tiiM 

4 v ; f 4 : ’;’v participated how situat on might have been affected by certain modifications 

((Analogy: the seminar phase of a two-sided wargamet talking through 
v,v alternative courses) (Check with Xxa Weiner, de weerdj 

Is it an objective to eliminate crises? Or are crises (including 
■military crises) equivalent to high-level decision points? x*e*, 
v,vr. v.. v y Simply >hat a decision point, a choice, a commitment, looks like 

high level? (Not there are many decision points that do not feel• 13Jce-^4- 

mmW ' a crisis, nor do they call for military action). Are - . , . 

AHE THERE FUNCTIONS OF CRISIS? Suppose there were no exporienceo like:,?;:^— 

crises: wuld some goals be harder to achieve, wuld some problems become, 4 ^p|| 
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harder? y. . ‘ y 
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Compare a fire station, a hospital emergency clinic, a police doski 
the latter, particularly, is exists precisely to deal with the need for 
imminent use of force: are 
Howmuch planning is there} 

/ >i ■ 

6 . IIOi-T MUCH CONTINGEI'ICY PUNNING IS 
TO SECURITY AND CRISES? BY AOE>JCIES? 

• * i * 1 J — 1. —VI 1 fll Q 


fcs exists precisely to deal ?dth the need for • #:£?$$$? l . 
these calls to function experienced as crisos?.^^*' 
how much reliance on SOP, checklists? 
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Questions and tasks 
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7. Analyse likwsjutkinnx Dimensions of Surprise* 

(e.g.t Was precipitating event anticipated! in planning, in intelligence- 
estimates, by individuals at different levels, by Drosj as possibility, asi<,;^? : ^||V 
past experience, a3* probable»■’ 1 If not, various sorts of reaons why not 
Were preparations made! for hotter short-run anticipation (alarm), for; y 
responso? What sort; by. whom; with what' effectiveness? " V' '■ 

■ , , ■ : ' ■ 




0. Investigate Alerting procedures! in difference agcncci$s, at different 
levels and componont3 of given agency* What &ro plans; aro i they coordinated? 
Jointly expreisod? Are they actually used; wh.tt is history of this? If not, 
why not? How. modified in actual uso? Vhy/whnn wuld they not bo U3od? • ^ 

What'do different agencies know of each othor’n alerting proceduros, plans?*/:., 
What do wo know of Allies’? Of Soviot Union's? China? llussia? V ?\:^'k 

What do they know of ours? •! : 

What have reactions actually been in past to alerting meaouros? *#$4 

How havo alerts actually been exectued in pa3t? A ‘ow much i3 knovm of this >vf|£ 
at time to high-level commanders? w ow much has this been studied? Hov» do. : 0' 'X0 
exorciso results correlate with actual practice? How do both corrclato to/i - W,.;^^ 
plans? i H''; ! -^V 

What interagency, inter-Alliod problems havo arisen in alerts? ‘ :* r ' 1 
. •’ How well aro various Alerting procedures coordinated to warning procedures?^-;• 
What messages do various alerts convey? How much noise? What do wo know y 
of enemy, Allied, public interpretation? “ow does lack of coordination affect this? 
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9* Evaluate past crises, in terms of what losses were risked, experienced, avoided; 
‘what benefits. • ' 

Examine, wfthh retrospective data, how courses of action actually proposedV$£( : . 
but not adopted might have worked out (e.g., total blockade of Cuba; .. • ; ^vV: 
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10. Compile list of standard action proposals in crises; examine what evidence 
can be brought to bear upon their effectiveness! e.g., evidence as to their 
effect if they had been used; evidence as to their effect when actually used ,‘y ^ ^. 
in past. How much has this been studied? .• , ; ./ ■•■•.: 

blockade • 

boycott ’■ ' ' ‘ 

declarations of various kinds (inducing Congressional, public) 
demonstrations of various kinds , , ; ■ • ■ ■ ■ 

haraaoing, spoofing • , 

sabotage; covert .action 'll-; . ' >: ; 

assassination yAcif/.I'l-.': /•f.'.A.'. iv • 
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-What is basis for convinctdon that all missiles were removed from Cuba? 

® : %^t»^ (Note absence of a correspondance between missiles previously obsorved and .. , 

»*v,to(iSi ;thog0 taken out: proof that it is possible to conceal missiles from our 

observation or reporting), (Note also: not enough missiles removed for ■v/t.V 

reload— U8—and spares, nor IRBMs), (also* agent reports), (continued presence, y, 

■ •: •iV;.-;*.'.'- ■ ".tM 

„ .. StennisSfiM Subcommj 

tifk a) Not until after a confirming picture obtained on Oct 25 did int. coram, 

jj ±1 r.. „ „r cit iTr»m mH ('nnihat. fornss ("lnw-leval nhoto. X 


"■V^v'. reload— 40 —ana sp 

of combat troops). 

mmM: 


‘withdrawal, 

Jas it considered 

until phibto on Oct, >14 unau me, comm uunciuuou hiiouiauo uau uo «“ 

introduced, - v ' • 

1 V (Conclusion reached near nod of Sept, that there was a suspect KHDK site 
i in Pinar del hio province; photos proposed; Oct lir. ■■ .i,‘ ■> ' 

Sept, 26: photos taken, evaluated o n Oct, 9 ?) as 11-28's. 


j~> t*‘ { 

: Of*#, 


No evidence of photo gap. Flights: Aug 25; Sept 5; planned for Sept 10 

. . - « - s * Oct 7; ■ ■ j'y"- 

had been 

___,_„_ j __ x __ ... _ a _ a , no recoverage of 

earlier areas; skirting of SAMs; and good weather requirements?)) v; !^ . 

SAC given responsibility on Oct 12 (since SAMS to be overflown).. 

No evidence of SAC-CIA fight, SAC flew 17 &hgh altitude sorties between 

lit-22 Oct. ■■,V* • 
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PRESTIGE ISSUES , v,. : 

■• • ■ ;• l ■ ■ •■' • %.X :■ V; .■•jSv 

1 . Exchnn geo on issuex of telling US how many. Sov troops wore being removed 

from Cuba, Jan—June 1963 1 . , • 

2. Interpretation of Missile Crisis as a deliberate attack on administration;' 
effect of Pres of having warnings ignored, predictions falsified. (JFK Ml key an) 

: • ■ ; ‘ r; . ' ,v 

3 . Interpretation of "SAMs, buildup, as a personal affront to Pros. (Soronr,on-Deb). 

' • ’• ' ‘' "V 1 ■’ ' 1 ■’ ‘ ' 

h. Dob-Rusk: 'feeling in Moscow that US didn't pay enough, attentionto Sov prestige 

' v ' - .• • 

K to de Gaulle, Macmillan, on Oct 15, I960; re Eisenhower behavior in U-2'.shootdovn. 

• 4 V• • cv ' v . ’• ** •V;-* ^4 

6 . SUEZ: a) interpretation of Nasser's "blackmail" by Dulles; b) Nasser reaction 
to rejection; c) Eden roaction to Nasser action; d) English-Fronch need to punish, 
humiliate Nasser; e) English-French reaction to Dulles' "deception”; f) Eisenhower-^ 
Dulles reaction to English-Fronch deception,-defiance, "aggression", and timing ^ 

before election; ft 

v -..° * v ■' »• 7.; C r 'WVv7 • ■ ” ■ } / • 
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or indirect, to the Soviet ,bloc that are feared# The basic threat may • 

be that the public armed with this information, would demand action, or >'.• .y'H - 

* -- > . * ‘ • ,< 

an ally would demand inaction which the responsible decisionmakers ' i’ ' 

•v " ' ’ ••• • ' ■ A^-u^ 7.1^ 1/.^ Vi<• J> u£i, . 

thought inappropriate, fa** -i£t< t/*.. />. 
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, i But what of the consequences? By doing without staffs and complex >,, •/# •>•*?'«*■ 

■■■■•• *« ■ ,, 

rv, interchanges. among departments, by contracting a ring of participants in V 

' ". ' r '; ■ •; . w, 

, ■*'’ the policy process to those^at the very apex of the pyramid of power, oncp ^ ‘ ^ 

I • '' '• V 1 

obviously risks the loss of,all those benefits for which the edifice of 








"i* *' i t ■ • A * * ,y.‘. ... ,* 

government and bureaucracy exist* The chances ore obvi-aus-iy increased 1 
• .' • • •" • ' 
of commitment to policies that are infeasible, unwieldy, excessively • * " 

costly or risky, or grossly! ineff icient, are-Vrtsumably-inereased-. : (Xf .-1,1 . 

this were not the case, then Washington could be emptied of bureaucrats v., 'i 


/ v. 


. 


to an extent that might astound even a radical foe of Big Government. 'This • - i i>> 

• vi-Ji'V 

* • .* ’ * ♦, v; 

is not to say that a less ..adequate, imaginative, or efficient policy will ’f r ' 




• ij?.g.yltably emerge from decisionmaking by a committee of principals than 1 J- 1 v.- 

•' '• lyv ' 

from normal bureaucratic procedure; it is a presumption about average- i 

TP , ' " - '*■ ■ . 


v; ■ r 

•ll: 





results and risks. - /* A leas: obvious risk, suggested to me by Chet Cooper 

* ' ' .-1 T *. ;-v *: ■> 

(CIA) is that decisionmakers who exploit the opportunity, or are forced lxfej' r 

i '> •••• .• 

by events, to become *their ; ;.own desk officers," ^their own estimators and ■ 1 Hi 

• » »-V - ’ ] V -v,' 

tf- " ■ ' y n.||; 

plannei s, may become committed, officially and emotionally, to particular, 

estimates, proposals, and considerations in a manner common to their sub-’ 
ordinates, losing the detachment and breadth of perspective which they 
alone are normally in a‘position to bring to the policy process. 

■ j*' ' I V vs*'<• k/ «»/• • * ’*.* : ‘ ■*? * ,J ( 

A little-noted but'potent;;consequence ofjthe freezing out of staffs 

■ v-vHi - 'V '■ - • ■ • 
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if v / ■; 


and goals which 

/ 

staffs, for one 
influence on the earlier 
of the Government, l.now 
"forced" 



the principals hove heretofore concealed from their own. ./& ; v 
or another reason, and, which have therefore had little 

iv& “ ( 

er planning process or even upon the overt policies 

become suddenly effective when the principals nre 

. • - ■■■ • 

to arrive at decisions in seclusion from influence ( Interference i.*,- ,.^Lj 

■ ' :V' .• 

from their staffs. v Whcn .the : < principals share, to a large degree, these^,.. 

concealed attitudes, and when the staffs or governmental organs that were 

. ■ -i”-. ' "• •• • 

earlier influcn^tiol but are now excluded from decisionmaking shore, Cor ■ i 
their port, a divergent set of values, preconceptions, or objectives, Lite 
result’ can be sharp^hifts in policy from earlier planning, declarations, . ' ’ : ! v . 

or non-crisis actions. .^fThis result is paradoxical from the perspective 

o .... ' '•••■' • ■ 

of a simple view of. government: in which one abstracts from the probtemn v ' 


, h . **•?. . 
.v. 


of internal dissent, of 5SS223& complex structure, of limitations on 
control, and irom the variety of reasons that the President or a depart- 
mental head may /iign letters, approve plans,' i issue..dcclarations, make . '’ -4; 

speeches, and order programs, prepared for him by subordinates/for some v ^4^^}.; 

consi d erab'lT~period i despite the fact that he is personally uneasy with ,, 

..• - y . .. • •: ■ :.y •■lisSt.Siy 

or even consciously disapproving of the policies reflected in these , 

‘ 1 ' ' •' *• " , ' >* v ; -' 

• /instruments. We lock, on the whole, adequate theories of complex 

/ » • ' 1 • » yf. ' \* • » * . r 

organizational behavior that..would lead us to predict such phenomena 


t* 


_ **• V.'V tl’v ' 

Nevertheless, this sharp and abrupt turning point CSSE-Z2ZZ«2i (one of 

the. dictionary definitions of/"crisis") . as principals are released from , . 

• •• ‘a • ,c . 

staff anchors was strikingly^ evident in Nassau in 1962; moreover, slight , 

; . •!,%■ • ■ 4 •-/ v 

. •{, ’• V . 

changes in circumstances during the Cuban missile crisis might as well 

. 

have resulted in Ex Comm decisions that would have amazed and dismayed ■ ■ • • v 

• ..-.j. .u i... 

: ■ ' . • 

intimate staff assistants, . as well as observers .less close. ; * v ' . ..o!-v 
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